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In our present age, Light within, a Law 
within, Spirit within, Christ within, is the 
scofing of some, and little regarded by many; 
But whether they know it or not, I must 
tell them they scoff and slight the Chief- 
at Treasure, that ever the soul of any man 
was possessed of; they slight the Talent that 
God hath given to every man to improve, in 
order to our rising from our fall, and return- 
ing to our native country, to live under the 
Government of the Eternal Spirit. Whosoever 
iswithout Spirit and Light within is without 
God in the world. Take away this Treasure, 
and we shall have nothing in us that is good; 
we shall be left quite graceless! Hugh Tur- 
ford, Grounds of a Holy Life, 1772. 


oe 


All Ye That Labor, or Employ Labor, “Come 
Unto Me.” 


Any rights of labor that overthrow or for- 
bid the right to labor, forfeit their right to 
thename. Any rights of capital that oppress 
the hireling in his wages, do the same. Any 
nen who for no higher principle than personal 
gain, deliberately shut off from the people the 
varmth that God has stored up for the homes 
and lives of their countrymen, stand as ene- 
nies to their kind. This despotism, held over 
men whether by peasant orby prince, is 
wought by the root of all evil, and is of the 
root and offspring whence wars and fightings 
omearth come. It may for seasons be quelled 
by the self-interest from which it sprang. 
But its radical remedy can never be realized, 
save in the grace of Christ operating in the 
hearts of men. In the present distress, would 
that the counsels of men would give way to 
his Spirit, that Christ might be both operator 
and operative. 





INCOMPLETE INSTRUMENTS. Sometimes a 
load of rock is valued for the five per cent of 


—f gold which it contains, rather than cast away 
because it is not wholly gold. There are agen- ' 
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cies which, without declaring the whole coun- will signally do so, when, on the enemy com- 
sel of God, yet do good in part. For that por- ing in as a flood, ‘‘the spirit of the Lord shall 


tion of good, we forbid them not; while yet 
we could desire of them much more, and deep- 
er. Even if they simply furnished to young 
men coming to cities, moral substitutes for 
worse places, they would justify their exist- 
ence and we could bid them God speed, to that 
extent. 

It should be observed that our contributor 
under the title ‘‘Religion without Piety,”’ does 
not impeach the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, or the student movement, so far as 
they go in the truth; but rather the inade- 
quate popular religion of various churches 
which are their feeders in membership and in- 
struction. The Young Men’s religious asso- 
ciations are represented as an index of the 
lowered religious standard of churches. 

Many other articles appear in religious 
papers of the day, and many sermons from 
pulpits, deploring this same lowered standard 
of spirituality, as attributable to the mam- 
mon god of the present day, to militarism, to 
intellectual criticism of spirituals, and to the 
mind of the flesh craving its way against the 
mind of the Spirit; also they are deploring the 
dearth of the ministry, and of candidates for 
the ministry, and discovering a loud call for 
a ministry on the prophetic basis to be re- 
asserted. So our contributor is re-echo- 
ing a harmonious religious concern shared by 
the deeply feeling heralds of truth in many 
denominations, and by some prominent mana- 
gers of those associations themselves. 

As regards the devoted pioneer of the Stu- 
dent movement, what he generally held forth 
we do not know. But we have had some oc- 
casion to sympathize with the student mind, 
and in dealing with it to appreciate the wisdom 
of the Saviour, who acknowledged that there 
were states and conditions before whom his 
teaching must for a time be left short of its 
true fulness. “I have yet many things to say 
unto you,” said he, ‘‘but ye cannot hear them 
now.” 

The exercise of our friend serves as a call 
upon us and all adherents of the religion of the 


cross (whereby the true Christians are cruci- 
fied unto the world, and the world unto them) 


now to be found daily standard bearers of the 
same, holding forth the word of truth in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation; among 
whom such shine as lights in the world, and 


lift up a standard against him.” 


MOTIVE COUNTS WITH GOD. 





He cast his net at morn where fishers toiled, 
At even he drew it empty to the shore; 

He took the diver’s plunge into the sea, 
But thence within his hand no pear! he bore. 


He ran a race but never reached the goal; 

He sped an arrow, but he missed his aim, 
And slept at last beneath a simple stone 

With no achievements carved about his name. 


Men called it failure, but for my own part, 

I dare not use the word; for what if heaven 
Shall question ere its judgment shall be read, 

Not, “Hast thou won?” but only “Hast thou 

striven?” Selected. 
scnsiiiiiamiibiliamaidinaiitiii 

THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS.-—Our thoughts are 
a more true measure of ourselves than our ac- 
tions are. They are not under the control of 
human respect. It is not easy for them to be 
ashamed of themselves. They have no wit- 
nesses but God. They are not bound to keep 
within certain limits or observe certain pro- 
prieties. Religious motives alone can claim 
jurisdiction over them. The struggle which 
so often ensues within us before we can bring 
ourselves to do our duty goes on entirely with- 
in our thoughts. It is our own secret, and 
men cannot put us to the blush because of it. 
The contradiction which too often exists be- 
tween our outward actions and our inward !n- 
tentions is to be detected only in the realm of 
our thoughts, whither none but God can pen- 
etrate, except by guesses, which are not the 
less offences against charity because they 
happen to be correct. In like manner as an 
impulse will sometimes show more of our rea! 
character than what we do after deliberation, 
our first thoughts will often reveal to us faults 
of disposition which outward restraints will 
hinder us from issuing in action. Actions 
have their external hindrances, while our 
thoughts better disclose to us our possibili- 
ties of good and evil. 

Of course there is a most true sense in 
which the conscientious effert to cure a fault 
is a better indication of our character than 
the fault we have not yet succeeded in cur- 
ing. Nevertheless we may die at any mo- 
ment; and when we die, we die as we are. 
Thus our thoughts tell us, better than our ac- 
tions can do, what we shall be like the mo- 
ment after death. Lastly, it is in the world 
of thought that we must often meet with 
God, walking as in the shades of ancient 
Eden. It is there we hear his whispers. It 
is there we perceive the fragrance of his re- 
cent presence. It is thence that the first vi- 
brations of grace proceed.—F’. W. Faber. 
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field, the letter-writer in his effort, the reader 
in his reading, the merchant in his traffic, the 
physician in his healing, and the attorney in 
his counsel and pleading as well as the minis- 
ter in his study and preaching, the missionary 
in his distant and difficult ministrations, or the 
benefactor in his errands of love and mercy. 
He of one talent as well as he of many talents 
requires the Divine qualification to the ade- 
quate and complete exercise and improvement 
of what is conferred upon him for use where 
God directs. Thus does life assume a new 
meaning and all relations take on special sa- 
credness. A fresh courage rises with every 
difficulty and a mastering purpose presses on 
to realization. God is ever present to the 
mind, and everything is done asin his sight, 
under his direction and with his benediction. 



















REVERENCE FOR LIFE. —If we may say that 
we have lost what we never had, then the 
Gentile world has lost that reverence for life 
which has long found a place, and still finds, 
in the Jewish economy. The time is when 
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I returned fifteen visits; but such a place as 
Georgetown appears! Why, our Milton is 
beautiful—but no comparisons. If they will 
put me up some bells and let me have wood 
enough to keep fires, I design to be pleased. 
I could content myself anywhere for three 
months; but surrounded by forests, would you 
believe that wood is not to be had because 
people cannot be found to cut and cart it? 

‘*You must keep all this to yourself, and 
when asked how I like it, say that I write you 
that the situation is beautiful, which is true. 
The house is made habitable, but there is not 
a single apartment finished. We have not the 
least fence, yard or other convenience with- 
out, and the great unfinished audience room | 
made a drying-room of, to hang up clothes in. 

‘*The vessel which had my clothes and other 
materials has not arrived. The ladies are im- 
patient for a drawing room. I have no look- 
ing glasses but dwarfs in the house; not a 
twentieth part lamps enough to light it. Many 
things were stolen, many broken by the remov- 
al. Among the number, my tea china is 
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The Divinely Qualified Man. men will take their gun and go killing — = than half missing. Georgetown affords § is 
; : . +) oetiog | for pleasure. Do they know what they do?| nothing.”’ a : 
.. a aaieeranee ae ee What laws they disregard, what sacred pre- One would think such a condition of affair, 
Presbyterian in its own language a sample of cincts they invade, what right they destroy? sufficient excuse for the postponement of hoe. wit 
many cries which are freshly arising through- It was an old English usage to consider a pitalities, but such was the executive ability | hor 
out the religious press, combining to say, “If butcher disqualified to act on a jury in cases | cf the hostess that a great levee’ was held pet 
by the Spirit we live by the Spirit let = also | Of murder, because his senses were blunted by | on New Year’s day, 1801.—Late Paper, cei 
walk.” — Ep. ] , reason of his calling in the matter of shedding The Future of V f a sho 
The man who has a mission and who executes | f tlood; whereas the next best educated man ae _ . the 
it, is the man whom God qualifies for it. He | 2708. the Jews to-day is the man who kills} Jean de Bloch, who died early in 1902, was } spe 
in ont eal-aut. eer self-developed. He is the the animals for food for the Jewish communi- | a Polish banker of first importance, a man to 9 the 
prophet of a Divine call and a Divine endue-|tY- Before taking the life of the animal, he | whom the Russian government turned for ad- } the 
ment... . ae a cee geen ea png vice and | - Se eee = des 
r ‘ ‘ ; _| privileged to take a life which is not his by | was a man of thought, an erefore studied | af 
aan ee dank laeeeene pe = right, for the supply of food for his patrons. | the social and economic conditions which make | tio 
ministers and her members have been pos- Suppose we goin search of devout prayer | it necessary for governments to raise large | sta 
sessed of a Divine qualification for their ardu- | 2™ongst the men who slay our food animals; | sums of money. His studies led him to the | ma 
ous duties and responsibilities, and have man-|W@ Might travel far and find little; and an-| conclusion that the maintenance of greatstand. | lik 
ifested it in all the walks of life and under all | ther thing you will not find—that is a true| ing armies is at the root of the matter, and | th 
the leadings of Providence. Jew as a sportsman. He has been taught a that in the natural progress of events these ma 
Nor is the inspired man a thing of the past. | Teverence for life which others lack, and this | armies will bring about their own destruction, | an 
God is still putting his Holy Spirit into human | '8 to his praise. H. T. MILLER. His argument is that the immense improve. | ati 
hearts and lives for individual and public ben- ene = > ype mre ye and oe of ~ eal 
i is hi ti ic . ; are, the withdrawal of a constantly greater | pe 
me —o - ~ eo am a o Srey The White House in 1800. element of the population from productive la | a 
qualified for our life-callings. Unless we are|_ The renovation of the White House at Wash- bor, and the ruinous drain upon national finan- dr 
called and energized from on high, we are of | ington, and its restoration according to plans | ces for equipping an armament and keepingit | ga 
little account in God’s kingdom, and our work | Selected by Washington himself, recall the | ‘‘up-to-date,’’ will make it impossible for the | bt 
becomes evanescent and futile. We are to| early days of the first building. civilized nations to continue the present mili | pl 
ask wisdom as well as grace at hishands. He| . Washington, it will be remembered never | tary system. 
is willing and able to bestow upon us what-| lived in it, although he officiated at the lay-| It is not a sentimental argument, but the | ck 
ever we lack. His Holy Spirit is a free con- | ing of the corner stone, and went all through conclusion of a hard-headed man of business, 
ferment, and he is more willing to grant it to | the house a few weeks before his death. His book is such a storehouse of well-arranged 
those who ask him for it than earthly parents| | The wife of John Adams, therefore, was the | facts that the Russian experts commanded by 
are to give good gifts unto their children. He | fitst lady of the White House. In a letter to| the Tzar to examine it, advised the study ofit 
who has asked and received it not, has asked | her daughter, in the autumn of 1800, she gives | by every staff officer. ; : 
amiss—not in the right way nor to the right her impressions of the ‘‘castle.”” At a centu- Bloch’s last work was to begin the organiza | 
intent. ry’s distance the letter makes very amusing | tion of a ‘“‘War and Peace Institution” at Lu | 4 
Not only in Church work but in every day | reading, but as a matter of fact, the White | cerne, a museum which, by means of pictures, } al 
affairs and pursuits is the Divinely qualified House could hardly have worn a very welcom- | models, charts, and other legitimate devices,  s 
man needed. God has a place and a service | ing aspect to its first mistress. : should exhibit the complete horrors of war. | fo 
for one and all. The Spirit’s inspiration ex-| ‘‘The house is upon a grand and superb | His large minded plan was to open similar in- } 
tends to all relations and activities. He must | Scale.” she writes, ‘‘requiring about thirty stitutions in all the great centres of travel and | |, 
give the ready and skilful execution. He|Servants. To assist us in this great castle, population. ; li 
must be prompt to action, and must illumi- | and render less attendance necessary, bells are Although there is no novelty in Bloch’s the- 
nate and sustain in every sphere of service. | Wholly wanting, not one single one being hung | ory that the war system must break down of | {J 
He must cause the pen as well as the voice | through the whole house, and promises are all| its own weight, yet it is so powerfully pre- | o 
to fulfill its true purpose. He must put the|you can obtain. This is so great an incon-| sented that the volume containing a summary } ¢ 
stirring motive into the soul and the quicken- | venience that ] do not know what or how to of his argument will have a wide circulation, | ¢ 
ing energy into the deed. He must inspire|d0. The ladies in Georgetown and in the city and will exert a great influence upon popular | g 
the parent in the home, the laborer in the| have, many of them, visited me. Yesterday | opinion.—Late Paper. } 


The Goal of this World. 


Who has not felt the workings of a rivalry 
within him, between the power of conscience 
and the power of temptation? Who does not 
remember those seasons of retirement, when 
the calculations of eternity had gotten a mo- 
mentary command over his heart, and time, 
with all its interests and all its vexations had 
dwindled into insignificancy before them? And 
who does not rememher, how, upon his actual 
engagements with the objects of time they re- 
sumed a control, as great and as omnipotent, 
as if all the importance of eternity adhered 
to them, how they emitted from them such an 
impression upon his feelings, as to fix and fas- 
cinate the whole man into a subserviency to 
their influence—how, in spite of every lesson 
of their worthlessness, brought home to him 
at every turn by the rapidity of the seasons 
and the vicissitudes of life, and the ever mov- 
ing progress of his own earthly career, and 
the visible ravages of death among his ac- 
quaintances around him, and the desolation of 


in de a i i nn a sa oe 
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affords § js family, and the constant breaking up of|came out of the close air of thetent. The} A HiGHER AND DEEPER Power.—It is much 

his system of friendships and the affecting | stars were shining very brightly and I had al-| never to show impatience, to be always 
affairs tacle of all that lives and is in motion| most reached the door of my lodging when|the same under disappointment, in weari- 
Of hos | yithering and hastening to the grave; and | something impelled me to turn to a knot of|riness and pain, when things go wrong and 
ability | how comes it, that in the face of all this ex- | men who were standing round and ask if they | people are stupid and vexatious; to go on 
‘a8 held rience, the whole elevation of purpose, con-| knew where the man lodged who sat every | steadily, without a sharp or fretful tone in 
‘s ceived in the hour of his better understanding, | night in the corner of the tent. They told| the voice, withcut petulance or hasty judg- 


Whence 


should be dissipated and forgotten? 


me he was a stranger and lived in a lodging 


ment, or shaken trust, or slackened diligence 


the might, and whence the mystery of that | house at the other end of the town. Again 1| and effort. Those who reach that point of 
02, was |, which so binds and so infatuates us to | felt 1 should like to forget the man and go to | self-mastery and self-possession may come to 
man to § the world? What prompts us so to embark | rest, and again the same feeling pressed me | be leaders of men, and do great things. But 
for ad. 9 the whole strength of our eagerness and of our | that | must see him that night. I asked my|I think there is still a higher, deeper power 
8. He | desires, in pursuit of interests which w2 know | companion if she would mind walking with me | in the patience of those who are indeed cruci- 


afew little years will bring to utter annihila- 


and we set out along the grimy streets until 


fied with Christ, crucified to the world, and 


h make | tion? Who is it that throws such an air of | we reached the house indicated. I knocked | whose life is hid with Christ in God; the pa- 
> large | stability over these earthly tabernacles as|at the door and the landlady told me the man | tience of those who, as they move about the 
to the | makes him look to the fascinated eye of man, | I sought was in the kitchen, and there, with his | world, may set even thoughtless people won- 
tstand- | jike resting places for eternity? Who is it| head buried in his hands which rested on the| dering where that quiet, bright grace was 
er, and | that pictures out the objects of sense, and so | dresser, | found him. He did not move as 1| learnt; feeling somehow that, after all, they 
8 these | magnifies the range of their future enjoyment, | entered and when | spoke to him he did not | that are Christ’s have hold of something that 
uction, | and so dazzles the fond and deceived imagin-| look up. I asked him how it was that night | the world cannot give, and have found a Way 
1prove- | ation that in looking onward through our|after night he seemed weighed down with | better than the world’s ways, and that there is 


earthly career, it appears like the vista, or 


grief and to get so little comfort from the 





reality and truth in those words which have, 






























































greater perhaps, the strongest power words can have 
tive la. to touch the springs of longing ,in the hearts 
il finan- | dress the idleness of its waking dreams in the |‘‘How could! be comforted? I am one for|of men, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, and 
epingit | garb of reality. He who can pour a seducing | whom there isno hope. 1 knewit all, all that| are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 


for the 
nt mili- 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.”’—The Chureh- 
man. 


bHilliancy over the panorama of its fleeting 
pleasures and its vain anticipations. 

But this wondrous contest will come to a 
close. — Thomas Chalmers. 


was said there long ago. I taught Sunday- 
school, I have had a happy home, I left it all. 
My wife does not know where [ am. I for- 
sook her and the children. Some devil pur- 
sued me and hunted me down and will drive 
me down to hell.’’ There is no moment 
more awful than to be face to face with 
the agony of a human soul, and |- could 
only feel with the Breton Mariners who utter 


but the 
1siness, 
ranged 
aided by 
dy of it 


A Narrative. 


anaes Religion Without Piety. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association at 
its origin claimed the respect of all sincere 


BY LADY SOMERSET. 


It was in one of the-mining centres of the 


ganiza- | valleys of Wales one warm autumn evening. | the prayer. ‘‘Help me my God, for Thy ocean | Christians, although Friends, if true to their 
at Le | the sultry air scarcely stirred-the coal dust |is so wide and my boat is so small;’’ and | principles, could not act strictly in unison 
tures, | along the side-walk. On the market square | yet | knew that in that supreme hour there with them. ae? 

levices, | stood a tent in which services were being held| was the hope to which that drowning soul] When the Association was formed there was 


of war. 
ilar in- 
vel and 


a gloomy forboding about the future of our 
government, and some of the best young men 
of the country were led to place more reliance 
than they had formerly done upon an Overrul- 
ing Providence. Their belief that our Heav- 
enly Father can turn the hearts of men at his 
pleasure, became more deep and practical, and 
they became willing to be humbled, so far as 
to seek for his help and direction. 

The noon-day prayer meetings for business 
men and the cotemporaneous organization of 
the Christian Association, had a depth of sin- 
cerity about them, with which we could sym- 
pathize, though restrained from uniting in 
their methods for promoting devotional feel- 


could cling and be drawn in safety to the rock 
of ages. 

‘‘Do you remember,’’ I said after a pause, 
that when Peter had denied his I.ord he shrank 
away from his presence, and yet do you rec- 
ollect that when Christ gave the message of 
his resurrection he said, ‘‘Go tell the disci- 
ples and Peter—Peter who had denied Him, 
Peter who in spite of his boast had failed, who 
was unfaithful in the time of bitterest trial— 


single him out and tell him | care for him, I 


forthe miners. The colliers had eaten their 
suppers and were about to gather for their 
last meeting that was to take place in that 
little town. 

I followed them down the street and watched 
them as they turned into the tent, small stunt- 
edmen who had worked under ground from 
early youth. On many were the signs that 
coal dust was doing the terrible work which 
shortens the livesof those who labor in the 
pits. 

Long before the hour at which the meeting 
was to begin the tent was full. The same men 
had sat in the same places every night and the 
women coming in rather late had filled the 


perspective of innumerable ages? He who is | meetings he attended so persistently? 

called the God of this world. He who can At last without raising his head he said: 
n’s the- 
lown of 
ly pre- 
mmary 
ilation, 
popular 
love him, I died for him.” Little by little 
the man breathed more gently, and then as I 
knelt by his side, it seemed to me as though 
the heavens had opened and some vision had 


rivalry 


science 


oes not | space near the door. Some had shawls drawn | come to himof pardon and peace; and almost | ing. 

;, when § over their heads and babies in their arms. As| before I had done speaking he fell upon his| The dark days of that period passed away. 
namo | |went up to the platform I could not help look- | knees and said, ‘‘I see it Lord! | see it, I Not only were the misgivings about the sta- 
1 time, | ing down the rows to see whether a man who | Will go back.”’ bility of our government dissipated, but the 
ms had | bad not missed a night was in his usual place, We stayed talking til! a late hour and | had | nation entered upon a career of prosperity 
1? And [ and I soon saw him. to leave town early in the next morning, but | greater than it had before experienced. As 
_ actual All through the meeting I watched him dur-| 1 went for a moment to speak to his landlady | a people we have become proud of our attain- 
hey re- || ing the singing of the beautiful Welsh hymns | and she told me he had left for his work by| ments. We are found glorying in our intel- 
potent, ff whose cadences seem to rise and fall like the | sunrise. ‘‘What has changed him | know not,” | lectual progress, and in the greatness of our 
idhered J waves of a summer sea. By and by when| said she, ‘‘but he went as one who was march- | country. ; 

such an § the preacher began I saw that the man had | ing to victory, and he tells me he leaves to In a condition of things so far the reverse 
nd fas- | buried his face into his hands, in the same | join his wife at the end of the week.” of that under which it started, | have at times 


been thoughtful what could be the present as- 


ency to 
pect of the Association and the demand for 


- lesson 


Lady Somerset records that several years 


way he had sat night after night, the attitude , ecor : 
after ina Western city in America she was ac- 


ofdespair. Perfectly still he sat until the au- 


to him | dience began to disperse, then with lagging | costed by this man, who asked her to go with | its continuance. An editorial article appears 
seasons § steps he left the tent. him to his house nearby. There she was ush-| in a recent number of the Outlook, the pur- 
ar mov- It was very late before all dispersed who | ered into a bright room where a canary sang | pose of which is to inform us of the Associa- 
er, and Bvished to havea personal word with the speak- | in the window and a gentle wife greeted her |tion’s present capacity for usefulness. In 
his ac- fer or the workers. warmly; two children were there and the scene | doing this it tells us of the large sums of 
ition of § It was with almost a sigh of relief that ] | was marked a bright one in her life. money at their control, of the millions they 
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have invested in buildings and other property the full tide of worldly pleasure and vanity. 


and hence their great opportunity to act upon 


The same article reviews the ‘‘Student Move- 


the minds of the people in magnifying the, ment,” as one branch of the “Great Instru- 


Christian name. 


ment’’ that constitutes its theme. There can 


All this proceeds upon the hypothesis that! be little doubt that this, too, originated in 


talent and money can evangelize the world. 
This is in accord with certain lines of Long- 
fellow, 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts.” 


The writer tells us inthis connection that 
the aggregate membership of the Association 
is very large, and this along with the state- 
ment of their costly buildings and ample equi- 
ment, he appears to see does not comport 
well with the idea that this large company of 


educated, refined, energetic young Americans, 


are men whose primary concern it is to ‘‘lay up 


treasures in heaven.” Hence, he tells us that, 
though banded together in the cause of Christ, 
their religion is not of a pietistic character. 


The word religion has various shades of mean- 


ing. Some of these imply a character that men 
of the world are not ashamed to bear. But piety, 
whose essence is an humble walk with God, 
would be an inconvenient clothing for the mind 
of one wishing to live in subservance to earthly 
pursuits. 
friendship of the world is enmity with God,” 
the spirit that brooks no restraint in pursuit 
of the world’s business and in the enjoyment 
of its pleasures, is antipodal to piety, the 
fruit of saving grace. It is no part of my 
purpose to find fault with the doings of this 
respectable association. So long as its mem- 
bers are called to no deeper experience than 
belongs to a religion of which piety forms no 
part, it is their individual concern. They 
may be no worse than thousands of others 
who have not yet realized the call to holiness 
as indispensable to the Christian. With them 
a compliance with the forms of religious us- 
age may satisfy the demand for Divine ser- 
vice. 

Their present attitude is understood to bea 
fair presentation of the standard now main- 
tained by professors of religion. It is pre- 
sumable that several of our leading sects are 
represented in this association, and it is be- 
cause of the standard there avowed as being 
all that is practical in common life that this 
protest is written. It would appear that al- 
most every sect in Christendom is lowering 
its standard of spiritual attainment, until they 
are induced to explain away the solemn truths 
uttered by Christ and his apostles, to promote 
a conformity with their principles. 

The article in the Outlook proceeds to say: 
“‘There was a time when the Association was 
identified in the minds of many with religious 
work of a pietistic nature, and when its typi- 
cal members were thought to be men of ex- 
cellent intentions, but lacking in energy and 
manliness. This impression is not justified by 
the leaders to-day. They are wide awake 
practical men, religious without being pietis- 
tic.”’ It would appear they have worked out 
a system of conduct as a substitute for reli- 
gion, that imposes no restraint on the most 
strenuous devotion to all that administers to 
pride and ambition, and leaves its votaries in 
























As truly as the assertion that ‘‘the 





genuine piety on the part of a few young men. 
But in its extension it has embraced many, in 
whom but little change of heart has taken 
place. Some light is thrown on this wonder- 
ful movement by its association with the late 
Henry Drummond. He was aman in whom 
the virtues clustering around amiability, were 
naturally so dominant that it was easy for him 
to show forth most if not all of those traits 


the Spirit. 
his essays on ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World” and on ‘‘The Perfected Life,’’—essays 
so excellent that one could not discredit an 


experience of the new birth in the writer, he 


replies to the assumed question, ‘‘ How is this 
happy condition of mind to be attained?” by 
saying, put the virtue of loving in practice and 
it will become habitual. 


country, he made a tour through the colleges 
of the United States. In this, it would ap- 


pear the students were eager to catch his 


words. He was a lucid speaker. The true 
inwardness of his teaching may have been mis- 
taken. But the popular result in hearers 
would indicate their apprehension of a relig- 
ion that involved no sacrifice. 

So when the writer calls these combined 
movements ‘‘a great instrument,” we may well 
concede the term. There is no doubt that 
these extensive combinations of influential 
men are working a great effect upon society, 
whatever that effect may be. 

But the religion of the cross,—the religion 
that at its advent prevailed against the learn- 
ing of the world,—that uplifted mankind from 
the depths of sin and degradation to lives of 
purity and happiness, and has worked the same 
marvellous results in every age, where man- 
kind have passed from a state of nature to a 
state of grace, is different from the system 
they are carrying out. Happily for us, this 
soul-purifying religion that more especially 
shines in humble life, does yet command re- 
spect. In the time of Wilberforce it had been 
so covered with obloquy as to be treated with 
contempt by circles of assumed refinement. 
And if this tendency to popularize religion and 
do nothing deeper, a procedure that is want- 
ing in what gives religion its vitality, —is nuw 
continued, the teaching of the New Testament 
will have been sadly perverted. 

. LLOYD BALDERSTON. 


—__———_-e 


CONTENTMENT. 
How truly blest is he who knows content! 
His life is calm and peaceful, and the light 
Of sweetest happiness shines warm and bright 
Across his path. His mind is not intent 
On what God grants us, nor is his time spent 
In vain complaining, but he finds delight 
In Heaven’s gifts, and walks with face as bright 
As gladsome as the sunlit firmament. 
He tastes life’s sweetness, but avoids its gall; 
He envies no one, nor is he oppressed 
With those dull cares and sorrows that befall 
The one who murmurs, and that wild unrest 
Which makes men’s souls dissatisfied, can ne’er 
Rob him of sleep, nor dim his eyes with care. 
—Boston Ideas. 

























which the apostle characterizes as fruits of 
Hence after writing the body of 


After speaking be- 
fore crowded audiences of students in his own 
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The United States as an Experimenter, 


A writer in the Savannah Morning Ney, 
deems that our government is as a true Yankes 
—as inquisitive and inquiring as any of his 
sons. Whenever the government hears of g 
mystery, not only in the United States, but ja 
almost any part of the world, it cannot reg 
until it has explained it, or tried to make ap 
undesirable thing go right. 

For a good many years it has not liked the 
Great Salt Lake. It felt dissatisfied becange . 
it seemed such a wasted opportunity—a great 
body of water that would not support any life, 
So it was determined to try if the lake could 
not be made to sustain salt water animals, 
since it would not support fresh water creg. 
tures. 

Thereupon fish experts collected the finest 
and healthiest clams, oysters and crabs and 
other similar edible creatures that they could 
find, placed them in big tanks made for trang. 
porting fish, and loaded them on one of his 
great big railroad cars that have been made 
for the sole purpose of transporting fish, 
These cars are full of ingenious appliances 
and devices to keep the fish alive, even 
though they may be taken clear across the 
continent. The water is kept running through 
the tanks in steady streams by pumps. There 
are ice coils to keep the water cold, and steam 
pipes to keep it warm, according to the needs 
of the particular fish that are to be carried, 
Thus one can take snappers and other tropical 
fish out of their warm homes in the Gulf Stream 
and carry them to lower California. He can 
take mountain trout from brooks that are fed 
by icy waters from snow clad peaks, and carry 
them through the hottest part of the country 
without harming them. Indeed, his fish pas- 
sengers possibly find the trip more comfortable 
than do the human passengers in the same 
train. 

Traveling at their ease in such a luxurious 
car, the government oysters and crabs arrived 
in the Mormon country in excellent condition, 
and there was every reason to expect that 
they would do well in the salt water of the 
great inland lake. Men did not just dump 
them into the water, but placed them careful- 
ly into the best spots. They avoided places 
that were very briny, and selected coves into 
which fresh water streams emptied, making the 
water brackish. 

The government was much interested in the 
results, for it would have been a great thing 
for the country if he could have raised oysters 
and clams and crabs, and perhaps even salt 
water fish, inland in the United States. But 
the experiment failed. All the creatures died. 
Experts had feared all along that they would. 
The San Jose scale, which devours his fruit 
trees, has kept the department busy. Sever- 
al times it has sent men out to catch other in- 
sects that may be able to fight and destroy the 
scale. It imported a queer bug from Japan a 
few years ago, and tried to breed it and then 
turn it loose on the trees that were infested. 
lts experiments have given fruit growers 
the valuable knowledge that often, when they 
spray their fruit trees to kill obnoxious bugs, 
they also kill the insects that wage war on 
these bugs. So now a fruit grower knows that 
it is best to spray only at certain times when 
the beneficent bugs have not yet arrived. 
The department has experimented with all 
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characteristic is the absence of that love to God 
which is absolutely indispensable to true vir- 
tue and happiness. 

Hence it follows, beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion, that we must ‘‘be born again,’’ that we 
must undergo a radical and inward change be- 
fore we can live to the glory of God in this 
world, or be fitted fur the enjoyment of His 
presence in the world to come. ‘‘Except a 
man be born of water and of the spirit, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.”’ 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TO-DAY? 
We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer; 
3ut what did we speak to-day? 
We shall be so kind in the after while, 
3ut what have we been to-day? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of earth; 
But whom have we fed to-day? 
We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown to-day? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built to-day? 
Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
“What have we done to-day.” 
—Nixon Waterman, in C. E. World. 


OO 


Science and Industry. 


30MBAST once signified the cotton that was 
employed to stuff garments, particularly the 
enormous trunk hose worn in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 


3ETWEEN seven thousand and eight thou- 
sand packages of home grown figs are now be- 
ing dispatched every week from Worthing, 
which is the centre of the English fig grow- 
ing industry. 


ScIENTISTS claim that the soil of the Ever- 
glades in Florida is the richest in the world, 
and would, if drained, produce marvellous crops 
of nearly anything planted. It is proposed to 
reclaim this imn.ense tract, which covers near- 
ly four thousand square miles, by building 
drainage canals to take off the water, at the 
same time serve as a means of transportation 
between plantations. Contrary to the general 
belief the Everglades are healthful, the water 
is sweet and pure, and there is almost a total 
absence of fevers and epidemic diseases. 


THE productiveness of the banana is so 
great that it has been estimated that the 
ground that would give thirty-three pounds of 
wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes would, 
as far as mere space is concerned, give four 
thousand pounds of bananas, and with a frac- 
tional amount of the same trouble. It has 
been called the ‘‘Prince of the Tropics,” be- 
cause it takes the same place, only to an even 
greater degree, in these hot countries that 
wheat, rye and barley take in West Asia and 
Europe, and that rice takes in India and China. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, now known as Lord 
Kelvin, a distinguished English scientist, has 





lately said: ‘‘This world must depend on its 
water for power in the future. The supply of 
coal will soon become so exhausted that it can- 
not be profitably used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. America has millions upon millions of 
horse power in connection with her rivers that 
are utterly neglected. This power is bound 
to be developed in the near future. The start 
that has been made at Niagara Falls is only 
the beginning of a new era in the manufac- 
ture and transmission of power.” 

THERE are astonishing new agricultural pos- 
sibilities of Cassava, a bushy shrub growing 
to about five or six feet in tropica) and sub- 
tropical climates, its roots producing more 
starch per acre than any other vegetable or 
grain. In South Alabama, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia and Florida its cultivation is growing with 
great rapidity; all the more so because it 
thrives best in the light sandy soil which be- 
fore was not worth much. As tapioca, every- 
one knows it. But as a fattening food for 
cattle, sheep and pigs (which all eat it greed- 
ily) its value is only just discovered. Experi- 
ments show that Cassava will produce beef at 
a little over a half-pence and pork at only a 
half-pence per pound. Only the roots are 
used, their average yield being eight tons per 
acre. The starch from these roots costs only 
two and a quarter-pence per pound, and ac- 
cording to recent experiments was six times 
better for plain and fancy laundry work than 
the best wheat starch at three pence per 
pound. The gain in using Cassava for fatten- 
ing animals, as compared with the cost of fat- 
tening them by former methods is put at about 
thirty per cent. (on a seventy-day test.) 





FARM LABOR IS Poorest PAtp.-—Besides the 
regular number of farm helpers, about one 
hundred thousand are employed in addition 
during the wheat cutting season in the grain 
belts. These are known as harvest hands, 
and are paid from one dollar and fifty cents to 
three dollars per day. These harvest hands 
are now forming themselves into unions for 
their own protection from overwork and low 
wages. Many labor unions for regular farm 
hands are being organized in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kansas and the Southwest. The young man 
who has made his home on the farm year after 
year is paid less than any other class of work- 


ers. He has had longer hours and no vaca- 
tions. He has brought to his employer larger 


returns for the work than the coal miner, the 
steel worker, or the mechanic of ordinary 
skill. The total expense, for instance, on an 
acre of wheat is six dollars. Of this, four dol- 
lars and ten cents goes for horse hire, twine, 
seed, etc, while the remainder is paid to the 
two men who gather it and the one who plows 
the soil and sows the grain seeds. The profits 
upon their one dollar and ninety cents worth 
of labor, yield from five dollars to eight dol- 
lars to their employer. Corn is produced for 
five dollars and eighty-five cents per acre, of 
which two dollars and twenty-five cents go 
to the man and his team. Generally the 
horses are owned by the farmer, and the man 
is getting twenty dollars per month. The du- 
ties and the wages of the farm hand of to- 
day, it may be seen, are not commensurate 
with the profits of his employer.— W. R. Dra- 
per in Review of Reviews. 


**ELEPHANT Ears.”—A plant that has re. 
ceived very little attention as a source of 
food in this country is the caladium, or ele. 
phant ear, Colocasia antiquorum, though it 
is not uncommonly grown for this purpose in 
some parts of the Southern States, and it may 
surprise some readers who know it only as an 
effective ornament of their lawns to hear of it 
as an article of food. 

It is found oftenest in the coast region of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, where it 
is known as ‘‘Tanya,” a local name, probably 
derived from ‘‘Tannier,’’ the West Indian 
name of a similar plant. In other countries, 
especially in the tropics, this plant furnishes 
food for many thousands of people. It isa 
very important food plant in Japan. The ne- 
groes of the Gold Coast in Africa have it un- 
der the name of ‘‘Eddoes.’’ It is common in 
the West Indies. It is the ‘‘Taro”’ of the 
Sandwich Islands, where it is universally used 
as food, and from it ‘‘poi’” is made by pound- 
ing the roots in water till they are reduced to 
dough, which is then allowed to ferment three 
or four days before eating. 

In this country the tanya is cultivated to 
best advantage in rather moist, rich locations, 
and it requires a long season to bring it to 
maturity. It is planted in rows, the plants 
two to three feet apart, and cultivated like 
other crops. It forms a large tuberous root, 
with numerous smaller tubers clustered closely 
about it. These smaller tubers are used for 
the planting of the next crop. 

To make them properly edible, the roots re- 
quire thorough cooking, and must be boiled 
for an hour, after which the fibrous outer 
coat is stripped off and the rest served in 
much the same way as we do potatoes. One 
who eats tanya for the first time is not likely 
to be favorably impressed, but on second trial 
usually likes it better, though it is unlikely 
that this dish can ever compete with the sweet 
potato for the favor of the American palate. 

Botanically it is related to the Indian tur- 
nip of our wuods, and to the cultivated calla 
lily. Itg virtue as a food plantis not made 
apparent by tasting the fresh leaves or the 
uncooked root, but its relationship to the In- 
dian turnip is easily recognized from the pun- 
gent, acrid taste. The persistent smarting 
pain that even a small piece can produce re- 
mains long in the mouth and throat. This 
pungent quality disappears entirely after 
cooking, however, and the tubers may then be 
eaten with impunity. The tanya is starchy 
like the potato, but compact and closer grained 
and somewhat lacking in flavor. It is entirely 
free from fibres or woody parts, and possibly 
might be cooked by a different method so as 
to appear to better advantage. —Country Gen- 
tleman. 

AUSTRALIA’S BAD ForTUNE.—-The growing 
and persistent drouth in Australia, contempo- 
raneous with the coming of the years of ex- 
cessive rain in Canada, is a subject that seems 
to invite scientific investigation. The condi- 
tion developing in the island colony is really 
serious, and there is a marked decline in the 
productive capacity of the sheep ranges. A 
correspondent of the Financial Times gives 
some facts of such a nature as to warrant 
speculations as to the possibility of the conti- 
nent being blotted out as a country fit for 
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human habitation. In portions of Western 
Queensland the four-year old cattle that are 
still living have never yet had wet skins. The 
firm employed by the government as the coun- 
try mail carriers have abandoned the mail con- 
tracts in Queensland in consequence of the 
cost having risen from six thousand pounds to 
thirty thousand pounds annually, and no mails 
are being forwarded. Four thousand miles of 
road and forty routes are involved. Commu- 
nication is paralyzed, the water-ways are com- 
pletely dried up, and the banks of the rivers 
are simply an exhibition of sand and stones. 
A local correspondent wrote not many weeks 
ago that for forty miles round the country 
was as bare as a billiard table. Not a single 
blade of grass was to be seen anywhere, and 
sheep were dying in hundreds every day.— To- 
ronto Globe. 


The Riches of the Sea. 


It is probable that few people except fisher- 
men, realize the immense value of certain 
patches of sea. It is almost impossible to 
imagine that wide expanses of tossing foam 
far out in the center of the North Sea should 
be worth more, acre for acre, than the green 
pastures and rich plow lands of good English 
soil. Yet itis quite easy to prove that the 
whole of that vast shallow known as the Dog- 
ger Bank brings in a bigger income than any 
equal area ashore which is devoted to crops or 
cattle. The Dogger is one hundred and sev- 
enty miles long by sixty-five broad—that is, 
it has an area of eleven thousand and fifty 
square miles. All the winter long the fishing 
fleets of the United Kingdom, of France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and other countries are at 
work on it, catching between them over four 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of fish—that is 
over forty tons to the square mile. Put these 
at fifteen pounds a ton, and it is easy to see 
that the Dogger Bank returns an income of 
six hundred pounds a square mile a year. 
Considering that only seven-tenths of the land 
ashore can be profitably used for farming, the 
extra profit on the sea is plainly enough seen. 

Off the Essex coast lie patches of mud just 
below low-tide mark which cannot be bought, 
so valuable are they. To oysters they owe 
their worth. A single acre of oyster bank on 
which the shellfish have been allowed to grow 
to four years old will yield eighty pounds to 
two hundred pounds worth of natives in a 
year. Anyone who is exploring the Essex 
coast can tell the oyster beds by the long, 
thin stakes which rise above the water. There 
isa very heavy penalty for yachtsmen who 
carelessly allow their craft to ground on mud 
banks marked in this way. All the oyster 
seds on the coast are in the hands of ditferent 
corporations, that of Whitstable being the 
most exclusive. Each is extremely jealous of 
the others, and three or four years ago there 
was a regular naval battle between the oyster 
men of the Blackwater and those of Burnham. 
The question in dispute was the right to 
dredge up shingle and shell from their rival’s 
territory, and use it for covering their own 
oyster beds. Young oysters—spat, as they 
are called—are first laid down on beds of this 
kind of stuff. 

Quite apart from the many wrecks which 
strew its floor, there are portions of the Med- 
iterranean which are fabulously rich; one 


thousand two hundred pounds’ worth of spon- 
ges were taken, in 1887, from one patch of 
sea bottom near the island of Rhodes. The 
space was not more than one hundred and 
fifty by one hundred and twenty yards. Near 
Rhodes, too, is coral of great value, but 
much of it at a depth which is absolutely pro- 
hibitive for divers without dresses. Off Ben- 
gasi is a mass of branch coral said to have 
cost nine lives. These nine men went down 
one after another, and simply disappeared. 
The tenth was named John Cataris. Taking a 
large slab of stone in his hands, he dived into 
seventy feet of water. About fifty feet of 
rope were out when the men in the boat found 
it floating loosely. They began to haul back. 
The rope stuck, and then came loose again, 
and up was pulled John Cartaris, with his 
back scored by rows of wounds like those of 
saw teeth. His story was that he dived, 
stone foremost, into a hot dark place, and 
then was suddenly hurled back. His mates 
declare that he descended headforemost into 
the jaws of the huge shark which had swal- 
lowed the other nine, and, but for the great 
stone he held, that he would have shared their 
fate. 

The discovery that a certain sort of sea 
moss can be used to clarify has added very 
much to the value of several small bays on the 
Massachusetts coast of America. At a place 
called Scituate there were gathered last year 
nearly a thousand tons of this sea moss, worth, 
in all, over twelve thousand pounds. Mossers 
make from one to two pounds a day during 
the season when this moss is fit to gather, and 
many a family has eighty pounds to ninety 
pounds to put by against the long, cold, stor- 
my winter of the North Atlantic coast.—Cas- 
sall’s Journal. . 


BEARING up against temptations, and pre- 
vailing over them, is the very thing wherein 
the whole life of religion consists. It is the 
trial which God puts upon us in this world, by 
which we are to make evidence of our love 
and obedience to Him, and of fitness for mem- 
bers of his kingdom.— Clark. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


WE may as well suspend judgment concerning 
the Cotton Mather letter recently communicated 
to these columns, until proofs of its alleged for- 
gery are found and shown. 

In the account of John W. Foster last week pub- 
lished, after his remark “Hard things will be made 
easy and bitter, sweet,” a subsequent letter adds 
that he said, “Lean on the Lord. His love is like 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 





WE have received a compact booklet entitled 
“ABOLISHED RiTEs, or Spiritual against Ceremo- 
nial Worship. By A. H. Gottshall. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Address “The Old Path,” 250 Hummel street, 
Harrisburg, Penna.” 

This appears a scriptural argument against the 
prevailing outwardness of Christendom in regard 
to the true Baptism and Lord’s Supper. “Per- 
haps,” says the writer in his Preface, “the reader 
may be inclined to say, “Why, these are the very 
views entertained by the Quakers.” Yes, we re- 
ply, they are, and in this part of their doctrine 
we lovingly follow and endorse them. Does not 
the Christian world in general recognize the Qua- 
kers as being a godly and spiritually minded peo- 
ple?” 


Later on: “Though not a Quaker, nor a mem- 





ber of the Society of Friends, we endorse much of 
their doctrine, and certainly love and respect them 
for the Spirit of Christ, the uprightness of life, 
and the peaceful and benevolent characteristics so 
universally attributed to them by Christians in 
general.” 

Many authors, ancient and modern, and appar- 
ently all available Scripture, are made use of in 
the extensive argument spread before us, and we 
judge that the reading of the pamphlet would be 
instructive and reassuring to every member of our 
religious Society 





A Hint on Dates, for Readers of Old Records 
and History. Prepared by Gilbert Cope, of West 
Chester, Pa., and found in Moore's Records of 
Kingwood Monthly Meeting, N. J., in both the 
heathen and the numerical names. 


OLD STYLE 
Before 1752 the 


New STYLE 
The year 1752 


year began ‘‘ March” 25th. began “ January” Ist. 
March - - Ist month . . . . January. 
[eee 2nd month . . . . February. 
sia He 3rd month . . . . March. 
} open 4th month . . . . April. 
July ... . . Sth month ... . May. 
August . 6th month . . . . June. 
September. . . 7thmonth . . . . July. 
October . Sth month... . / August. 
November . . . 9th month . . . . September. 
December . . . 10thmonth . . . . October. 
January. . . .1llthmonth . . . . November. 
February . 12th month . . . . December. 


On10 YEARLY MEETING.—According to a private 
letter which has been received, the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders of Ohi» Yearly Meeting was 
held on Sixth-day, the 26th ult., to good satisfac- 
tion. “Our aged Friend Asa Branson, now in his 
ninety-third year, was present.” 

Friends from other Yearly Meetings, with min- 
utes, were:—from Canada Harvey Haight and com- 
panion, George Pollard; from Western, Eli H. 
Harvey and companion, Ezra Barker; from Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, Ella Newlin and companion, Su- 
sanna Ramsey; also Benjamin P. Brown from 
North Carolina, and several Friends, including 
Lloyd Balderston, Henry B. Leeds and Susanna 
Kite, from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, whose 
company was acceptable. Benjamin P. Brown’s 
wife and a son accompanied him. 

On Seventh-day morning epistles from the five 
Yearly Meetings, with which this corresponds, 
were read, to the comfort of the meeting; and a 
committee was appointed to essay replies to them, 
if way should open. The answers to the Queries 
exposed deficiences, which were occasions of much 
counsel being given forth. 

The wet weather of First-day morning dimin- 
ished the usual large attendance, yet the house was 
comfortably filled and good meetings were held. 

“We miss Edward Stratton, and feel our loss in 
the decease of John W. Smith. It was shown this 
year more perceptibly than ever, that the respon- 
sible duties of the Society are fast devolving upon 
the younger members.” 

The good social feeling amidst the nice company 
of Friends at the Barnesville school building, 
seemed to be enjoyed by all. Busy labor has been 
bestowed in installing some needed improvements 
in the building. 

Further accounts may yet arrive. 


WIDE-SPREAD anxiety has been occasioned by 
the accident which befel Isaac Sharpless, President 
of Haverford College, on his return from the West- 
town Alumni Re-union on Sixth-day, the 3rd in- 
stant. The horse which he was driving, being 
frightened by a trolley car, became unmanageable, 
and President Sharpless and wife were thrown 
from their vehicle, he receiving such wounds in 
his head as to make him unconscious for two 
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hours. His injury, though now confining him to 
West Chester hospital, proves not so severe as was 
at first feared, and his wife escaped serious hurt. 


The latter day attempts to draw out young 
speakers in meeting have been followed in an East- 
ern Yearly Meeting by such a waning in the num- 
ber of acknowledgable ministers, that loud com- 
plaints were heard in a recent Quarterly Meeting 
that pastors had to be imported from remote re- 
gions. 


Notes From Others. 


From the Philippines we are in receipt of a 
marked copy of The Manila Freedom, giving, under 
conspicuous headlines, the following statement: 

“There is insurrection to the Papal authority 
among Filipino Catholics, and the Union Obrera 
Democratica have gone so far as to form a Filipino 
Catholic organization outside of the authority of 
the Church of Rome, named a bishop or rather. 
President for the Philippine islands, and bishops for 
each province, all of which are renegade Catholic 
priests. The [assumed] honorary presidents of the 
new church are Governor Taft, Emilio Aguinaldo 
and Commissioner Tavera. The bishop or presi- 
dent of the Philippines is the former notorious 
renegade priest, Father Gregorio Aglipay: the ex- 
ecutive president, Pascual Poblete. The pope is to 
be defied if he will not recognize this as the Cath- 
olic church in the Philippines. The churches are 
to be taken from the Spanish priests and friars 
and a general revolution of religious affairs is to 
take place.” 

A part of the oratory of the insurrection is elo- 
quently represented in the paper, the best sentence 
of which is, “We will follow all the sacred inspi- 
rations from God, but not the injustice and mere 
caprice of men.” Indignation against the friars 
is the chief burden, but the general savor of the 
remaining motives expressed seem to exhibit the 
movement as removed from that spiritual basis 
which is the Rock of true permanence. 

BookER T. WASHINGTON’S recent volume on 
“Character Building,” is made up of selections 
from his famous First-day evening talks to the 
students of Tuskegee Institute. It is said that 
quite apart from the literary value of these ad- 
dresses—and this is by no means slight—the moral 
strength and earnestness of this leader of his race 
is nowhere else so well exemplified. The talks are 
on practical topics, and must have appealed with 
great force to the young negro men and women to 
whom they were addressed. These are a few of 
the topics: “Helping Others,” “On Influencing by 
example,” “The Virtue of Simplicity,” “On getting 
a Home,” “The Value of System in Home Life,” 
“Education that Educates,” “The Importance of 
being Reliable,” “Keeping your Word,” “The Gos- 
pel of Service,” “Some Great Little Things,” “The 
Cultivation of Stable Habits,” “Getting on in the 
World,” “Character as Shown in Dress,” “Getting 
down to Mother Earth,” and “A Penny Saved.” In 
not a few of these addresses there is a sugges‘ion 
of the real eloquence for which Booker Washing- 
ton has been long distinguished, but the feature 
which gives them their value in their present form 
as well as when originally delivered, is their invig- 
orating moral tone. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—By invitation of President Roosevelt, 
a conference of the Presidents of several of the anthra- 
cite coal carrying railroads, and John Mitchell, President 
of the United Mine Workers, has lately been held in his 
presence at Washington with a view of ending the strike 
in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 

While disclaiming any right or duty to interfere in any 
legal or official manner, President Roosevelt called the at- 
tention of the parties to “the terrible nature of the cat- 
astrophe impending over a large portion of our people 
in the shape of a winter coal famine,” and said in justifi- 
cation of his invitation to those present to meet with him 
in conference, that the gravity of the situation con- 
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strained him to insist that they should realize the heavy consider the subject of increasing the consumption of 
burden of the responsibility resting upon each and all of coffee. 


them. 


A despatch from London says : Andrew Carnegie, ag. 


The miners offered to put their men back at work im- ' cording to his own computation made to a friend, has re. 
mediately, provided the operators would agree to leave , cently given away nearly $45,000,000 per annum. 


the issues to President Roosevelt to decide and agree to 


It is stated that the remarkable effect of electricity 


abide by his decision or by the decision of a tribunal to | as applied to plants has been demonstrated as the re. 


be appointed by him. 


owners of coal mines in Pennsylvania. There are from 
fifteen to twenty thousand men at work mining and pre- 
paring coal. They are abused and assaulted, injured 
and maltreated by the United Mine Workers. They can 
only work under the protection of armed guards. Thou- 
sands of other workmen are deterred from working by 
the intimidation, violence and crimes inaugurated by the 
United Mine Workers, over whom John Mitchell, whom 
you invited to meet you, is chief.” 

“We are contending for the right of the American 
citizen to work without regard to creed, nationality or 
association. To seek to prevent this is a crime, and we 
cannot by implication sanction such a course. We ask 
the enforcement of law and order in the State, that we 
be permitted to deal with our employes free from foreign 
interference, convinced that under such conditions we 
can fully perform our full duty to the public, our owners 
and to our employes. We will add to our offer ‘to con- 
tinue the wages existing at the time of strike, and to take 
up at each colliery and adjust any grievance,’ a further 
condition—if the employers and employes at any particu- 
lar colliery cannot reach a satisfactory adjustment of any 
alleged grievances, it shall be referred to the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas of the district in which the 
colliery is situated for final determination.” 

A Jewish rabbi in New York city has lately said in 
reference to Secretary Hay’s appeal on behalf of the 
Roumanian Jews : “ The note of Secretary Hay will for 
all time occupy a unique place in the history of our 
people. It is remarkable in several ways, but above all 
because the youngest country in the world thereby pro- 
tests against the oppression of our people and stirs up 
the conscience of the nations.” 

The emigration from the United States into the fertile 
lands of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories of Can- 
ada has increased from 5,000 last year to 20,000 for the 
year ending Sixth Month 30, 1902. The values of the 
undeveloped lands in these sections of Canada are stated 
to be rising rapidly. 

Professor Hermann V. Hilprecht, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has been abroad a year and a half 
engaged in excavating the buried cities of Babylonian 
Nippur, has returned to this city. “We have unearthed 
23,000 tablets,” he said, and “the contents of these 
tablets when deciphered will altogether change the ideas 
of the world as to the state of civilization and knowl- 
edge of that early people. It will be seen that they knew 
then, 2300 B. c., that the earth was a globe, and that their 
astronomers took the same view of celestial phenomena 
as we now take.” 

ForeIGN. — The recent merging of six large steam- 
ship companies engaged in transatlantic commerce, under 
partial American management, has awakened the British 
public to the danger of losing the supremacy in the 
ocean carrying trade, and an agreement has lately been 
entered into by the British Government with the Cunard 
Steamship Company by which the latter will receive an 
annual subsidy of $750,000, and will add two steamships 
of the first class to its fleet. The Government will loan 
the funds for the construction of the vessels, to be repaid 
in annual payments. 

A late despatch from Russia says: The promulgation 
of the new laws for Finland removes the last hope of 
the Finns that their ancient rights will be preserved. It 
was thought in some quarters that the Czar might be in- 
duced at the last moment to intervene. New measures, 
will, it is said, almost “involve the complete abolition of 
all those securities for public and individual liberties 
which have hitherto existed in Finland, and which have 
constituted the just pride of the Finnish people.” 

A despatch of the 2nd from London says in reference 
to the bill which has been proposed to regulate the 
management of schools: The general body of the Pres- 
byterian and Baptist independent ministers, at a special 
meeting this evening, passed a resolution calling on the 
Government to withdraw the education bill, and declar- 
ing : “ We will do everything in our power to defeat the 
reactionary, tyrannical proposals of the measure, which 
vast numbers of loyal subjects will be conscientiously 
compelled to resist to the utmost, even to refusing the 
payment of rates.” 

The production of coffee in South America has in- 
creased within a short time from 5,000,000 bags to 12,- 
500,000 bags. A congress of delegates from South 
American countries has lately met in New York city to 
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‘this offer was declined by the | sult of experiments conducted by Dr. Lemstrom, of Hel. 
operators, who in their reply said: “ We represent the singfors University. 


Four seeds of barley, wheat and 
rye were sown in pots, the soil being connected elec. 
trically with the ground. Above the pots were sug. 
pended an insulated network of wire with a number of 
points of a Holz machine so connected that in some of 
the pots the electric current passed from the metal 
work to the earth, while in others it passed in the re. 
verse direction. For five hours daily electricity wag 
caused to pass through the soil, which was kept damp, 
After eight weeks the height of the plants effected by 
the electric current was found to be 40 per cent. greater 
than those to which no current had been applied. Ex. 
periments with other plants show the same results, but 
in different proportions. 

Cholera continues to spread in the Philippine islands 
and it is reported that the totals are 70,222 cases and 
48,402 deaths. But the actual total of cases is esti- 
mated to be about 100,000, with deaths in proportion. 

A despatch from Japan of the 29th ult. says : A severe 
typhoon swept over Yokohama to-day. A tidal wave 
swept the Odawara district, near here, and overwhelmed 
many houses. Five hundred persons are reported to 
have been drowned. 

It is said that there are 28 languages spoken in India, 
and none of these are spoken by fewer than 400,000 
persons. The most general is the mother tongue of 
85,500,000. There are also a great number of local 
dialects that are virtually unintelligible to outsiders. 

Attention is directed by the St. Petersburg Vedomosti 
to a movement of laborers within the borders of Eu- 
ropean Russia. It is calculated that 2,137,000 peasants, 
insufficiently provided with arable land, leave their homes 
in the central and northern provinces every year to seek 
work in the south. 

In welcoming the delegates to the ninth congress of 
the International Society of Criminalists, now sitting in 
St. Petersburg, Minister of Justice Muravieff made the 
following statement : “ The publication of a new criminal 
law book is imminent in Russia. The Council of the 
Empire has recently received a project for the complete 
reorganization of criminal court procedure. Important 
changes have been made in our penitentiary system. 
Suffice it to mention the abolition of deportation (by 
judgment of Court) to Siberia, the transfer of prison 
management from the Ministry of the Interior to that of 
Justice ; the reform of our prison system, especially of 
prison labor ; the establishment of correctionable insti- 
tutions, and the preliminary work in the matter of con- 
ditional sentences.” 

A violent earthquake shock was felt on the 2nd inst. 
at Torni, Italy, about fifty miles from Rome. 

Reports from Mexico show that the tidal wave in the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec wrought damage estimated at over 
$700,000. 

The French Government is about to lay a telegraph 
cable 1,500 miles long across the North African desert 
from Tunis to Lake Tchad. A plough drawn by an engine 
will open a furrow thirty inches deep at the rate of one 
mile an hour, and the cable will be laid at the same time. 

-_-_ 
NOTICES. 

MEETING AT LANSDOWNE.—A Meeting for Worship, ap- 
pointed by Chester Monthly Meeting, will be held in the 
Meeting-house at Lansdowne on the evening of Tenth 
Month 16th, 1902, at 8 o'clock. 

WeEsTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WickEeRSsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WILLIAM H, PIIE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





